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ABSTRACT 



Drawing on the Los Angeles Unified School District's 
experiences with charter schools, this brief highlights the difficulties in 
balancing the twin needs of charter-school autonomy and accountability, and 
their implications for the way in which charter schools and districts can 
work together. It identifies key challenges in district-school relationships 
and outlines some ways in which districts and charters can work with each 
other more effectively. It is hoped that the examples provided by a large 
urban district have relevance for other developing charter schools and the 
districts that sponsor them. The text discusses the parameters of the 
district/charter-school relationship, detailing the types of charter schools 
that various states allow. The document describes the challenges in the 
district- school relationship, such as finding the balance between autonomy 
and accountability and administering, supporting, and communicating with 
charter schools. It explains how districts can work better with charter 
schools and how they can plan for the different needs of conversions and 
start-ups, and explores charter-school sponsorship as well as the need to set 
clear expectations for charter approval and renewal. The importance of 
establishing a liaison between school and district and encouraging and 
supporting interaction between charter and other schools is likewise 
presented. (Contains 11 references.) (RJM) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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How Can School Districts and Charter Schools Work Together Effectively? 



Charter schools have proliferated across the nation over the last few years, rap- 
idly becoming an accepted part of public education systems. Since the first ex- 
periments were launched in Minnesota in 1991, 36 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia have passed charter school laws (as of July 1999). In 1998 alone, five 
states passed charter laws and about 473 new schools opened during the 1 998-99 
school year. Nationwide, more than 1,200 schools are in operation. 
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Once considered a radical innovation, charter 
schools are becoming permanent features of 
many school districts. For example, in the Los 
Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD), the 
nation’s second largest district serving roughly 
12% of California’s K-12 student population, 
charter schools have become a part of the edu- 
cation mainstream. Beginning in Fall 1998, the 
district has required all of its schools to choose a 
reform strategy, and becoming a charter school 
is one of five designated pathways to reform 
that district schools can select. 

Using WestEd’s evaluation of 1 3 charter schools 
in the Los Angeles Unified School District 
(LAUSD) as a research base (see textbox on page 
2), this brief draws on LAUSD’s experiences 
implementing and supporting charter schools 
to highlight the difficulties balancing the twin 
needs of charter school autonomy and account- 
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ability, and their implications for the ways in 
which charter schools and districts can work 
together. First, we identify key challenges in dis- 
trict-school relationships, particularly when dis- 
tricts are also the sponsoring agency. Then, we 
outline some ways in which districts and char- 
ters can work with each other more effectively. 
Though charter schools differ significantly from 
state to state and the impact of charter schools 
on districts was not the primary focus of our 
study, we think these lessons from the experi- 
ences of a large urban district have relevance 
for other developing charter schools and the 
districts that sponsor (or are considering spon- 
soring) them. With the number of charter 
schools steadily increasing - e.g., in LAUSD the 
number of charter schools has more than 
doubled (from 1 5 to 34) In the last year - learn- 
ing what charter schools and stronger school- 
district relationships have to offer to the larger 
school system is of paramount importance. 
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he Context: About 
the Evaluation 



California, which 

became the second state 

to pass charter school \ 

legislation in 1992, is home \ 

to 158 charter schools (as of \ 

\ 

February 1999). State law ^ 

requires the sponsoring agency to \ 

determine whether schools nearing 
the end of their term should have their 
charters renewed. Los Angeles Unified 
School District ( LAUSD ), California's 
largest district with 668 schools and a 
highly diverse student population, was one 
of the first to grant schools charter status, 
and consequently, among the first to renew 
school charters. 

The district contracted WestEd to conduct an 
valuation of 13 of the district's operating 
charter schools (ten elementary, one middle, 
two high schools), with an emphasis on the 
five "up for renewal " schools - i.e.. schools 
whose charter terms were nearing an end. 
The five-month evaluation, conducted in 
the first half of Spring 1998 was 
designed to provide one piece of 
information that could be brought to 
bear on the Board's June 1998 
renewal decisions. (Other pieces 
included the revised charter, 
public testimony, and a 
school's self-assessment 
report on whether its 
charter goals had been 
met.) 



Overview: Parameters of the District-Charter School Relationship 

Since the inception of the charter school movement, advocates have hoped that charter 
schools would not only improve teaching and learning within their schools, but that the 
schools, as putative models of innovation, would also drive reforms in the wider public 
school system. At this early juncture, the picture is mixed. Recent research (Rofes, 1998; 
Wells, 1 998), suggests that charter schools generally have only a minimal impact on other 
schools and the district. In our work, we did see some changes in LAUSD - for example, 
the district now recognizes charter schools as a reform strategy that district schools can 
choose. Furthermore, the district is moving toward per pupil budgeting for all schools. 



Generally, charter schools are public schools that are granted autonomy from certain 
regulations in exchange for accountability for results. Each school’s charter - a con- 
tract between a state or sponsoring agency - sets out what it plans to do to reach 
certain educational goals and outcomes within a specified period of time. In 
^ exchange for either blanket exemptions from most state codes and district 
\ regulations, or waiver of requirements on a one-by-one basis, charter schools 
\ are held accountable for improving student performance and meeting the 
\ terms of their charter, sometimes called a “performance contract”. 

Yet while charter schools across the country share these characteristics, it is 
| important to note that charter schools differ dramatically across the country 
- differences that depend upon a state’s authorizing legislation and the 
sponsoring agency - which, as the National Study of Charter Schools notes, 
“may have profound implications for how systemic change may - or may 
not - result from chartering” (pg 9). Authorizing legislation varies signifi- 
cantly from state to state in the nature and extent of the autonomy they 
allow charter schools, the conditions of accountability and renewal, and 
even the type of sponsoring agencies as well as the kinds of charter schools 
permitted (see figure 1). Depending upon the legislation, the charter grant- 
ing entity or “sponsor” can range from a local school board or institution of 
higher education to a state department of education or an independent gov- 
i erning board specially created for charter schools. Different sponsoring agen- 
cies within a state may also have different expectations and requirements. For 
example, while some districts that sponsor charter schools may require charter 
schools to adhere to district standards or curriculum, other districts may not. In 
short, charter schools do not represent a single, unified model of reform. 



Moreover, it isn’t clear yet what new models of schooling work best for particular student 
populations. Charter schools in pioneer states are just beginning to reach the end of their 
terms, and many states and sponsoring agencies have neither had accountability systems 
in place over the duration of the term of their charter schools nor monitored the progress 
of charter schools closely. This has made it difficult to assess the performance of students 
or the benefits of particular “innovations”. Even determining what innovative practices 
are, as a recent study of charter schools suggests and our own work has also concluded, is 
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often “best appraised in context”' : 

“Where progressivism reigns as local ortho- 
doxy, a back-to-basics school signifies innova- 
tion - and vice versa. Where traditional age- 
grading is the norm, multi-age grouping ap- 
pears revolutionary - and vice-versa. “ 



Figure 1: Types of Charter Schools 
Various States Allow 2 



34 

States that 
have passed 
charter school 
legislation allow 
pre-existing 
public schools 
to convert to 
charter status (AKA 
public school 
conversions) 



31 

States also allow 
newly created, 
start-up charter 
schools (aka 
start-ups) 








Of the 34, only 

9 

States allow 
pre-existing 
private schools 
to convert to 
charter status 
(AKA private school 
conversions) 



Challenges in the District-School 
Relationship 



In our evaluation of charter schools in Los Ange- 
les (see textbox on page 4), two major challenges 
in the relationships between districts and char- 
ter schools emerged: 1) a basic dilemma re- 
garding the degree of autonomy and account- 
ability for charter schools that operate outside 
many normal regulations and policies, and 2) 
managing relationships with charter schools 
within a large, bureaucratic, complex system. 



Finding the Balance Between Autonomy 
and Accountability 

Perhaps the most important challenge for dis- 
tricts (and other agencies) that sponsor charter 
schools is simply to define an appropriate rela- 
tionship. In addressing issues of autonomy, dis- 
tricts must sometimes balance their desire to 
have charter schools meet certain district re- 
quirements such as district goals, curriculum or 
fiscal procedures with the desire schools may 
have to explore new approaches in these areas. 
This is not always easy to do. Our research found 
that some district stafF feel that ail schools should 
be held accountable for implementing district 
standards and curriculum. One theory is that 
this may result in charter schools looking more 
like other district schools, working against the 
central goal of having charters explore alterna- 
tive, “break the mold” approaches to teaching 
and learning. A high school in LAUSD that is 
applying for charter status illustrates this point 
well. Wanting to serve students who have tradi- 
tionally not done well in school, the founders 
have proposed a curriculum that is quite differ- 
ent from the district’s curriculum for high school 
students. Some district staff believe that in or- 
der to be considered a full-fledged high school 
the school should have a curriculum that looks 
like that of other schools. Others believe that 
the district has not been successful with this 
particular population of students, and that the 
charter school should, therefore, be given the 
opportunity to try a novel approach to the cur- 
riculum. 

Because state laws are sometimes vague, deter- 
mining how much and what type of autonomy 
charter schools should have is often up to the 
sponsor and the charter school. In LAUSD, the 
degree of charter school autonomy depends, in 
part, on the degree of fiscal independence they 
negotiate (see figure 2 on page 5). Schools must 
balance greater freedom in decision-making 
against increased responsibility not only for 
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he Context: About 
LAUSD 

LAUSD' s charter 

schools are diverse in 
terms of size . structure, and 
the degree of flexibility 
allowed. Student enrollments in 
elementary charter schools range 
from a low of 142 students to two 
schools with more than 1.000 . 
Similarly, enrollments in secondary 
schools range from a small, alternative 
high school with 62 students to a 
comprehensive high school with 2.480 
students. Of the charter schools evaluated, 
three are considered " 'fiscally independent ” - 
exempt from most fiscal, personnel, 
operational and other district policies . The 
remaining ten schools are * fiscally 
dependent " - subject to district policies as 
they remain largely within the district 
operational structure; howe\>er, they may 
request waivers as needed. Eight of t he 
dependent charter schools (five 
elementary, one middle and two 
high schools) share an umbrella / 



managing, but also for raising, the financial resources necessary to operate their schools. 
Small schools - whether conversion or start-ups - often face economy of scale issues. In 
particular, small public school conversions with highly experienced (and as a result, more 
expensive) staff that also serve predominately higher socio-economic, English-speaking 
students may not receive additional categorical funding or other fiscal resources such as 
foundation funding. Sometimes operating under severe financial constraints, these small 
conversion schools may be compelled to depend heavily upon the very district from 
which they have sought independence and, therefore, may not attain the level of au- 
tonomy sought by the charter school. 



A related challenge that districts like LAUSD might face is clarifying, and in some cases 
determining, the criteria and process by which schools they sponsor will be held 
accountable. This is particularly difficult to do when state legislation is unclear 
regarding the issue of charter renewal. In California, the initial legislation speci- 
fied broad criteria for revoking a charter, yet left renewal to the discretion of 
sponsors. (In recent amendments, this has been clarified.) Consistent with 
\ findings from the California state study of charter schools regarding districts* 

\ roles in holding charter schools accountable, our evaluation found that LAUSD 

\ did not have clear criteria or guidelines for renewing charter schools that had 

| reached the end of their term. Similarly, with the exception of one school, 

j neither schools nor the district had established a process for revising char- 

! ter goals and outcomes in light of the mid-course corrections and changes 

that often took place. 



i 



Managing Relationships: Administering, Supporting and Com- 
municating with Charter Schools 



charter and an overarching 
governance structure. 
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/ Charter schools, as well as districts, need to realize that administering and 

/ 

/ supporting charter schools is not a cost-free reform. Districts have to bal- 

/ ance their time and resources between public and charter schools. Provid- 

I ing the specialized assistance and associated administrative costs can some- 

/ times take its toll on relationships. In LAUSD, for example, the district 

j established a committee comprising roughly 25 representatives from various 

departments who meet about twice a month for an hour or two to discuss 
issues related to charter schools. In addition, unlike most other district schools, 
/ charter schools have more frequent contact with the central office and often 

have direct access to the heads of particular departments. The extra time and 
assistance given to charter schools can create resentments among some other schools 
in the district as well as among some district staff who view charter schools as receiving 
special treatment. 

At the same time, there is also the question of what kind of support districts should provide 
to charter schools, particularly in areas these schools are required (either by the state or 
sponsoring agency) to address. Special education is a good example. Newly created 
schools that have limited experience and capacity to deal with this highly regulated, 
complicated area might find they must rely on the district (as well as other resources) to 
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help them understand and comply with federal 
regulations. 

Finally, in large districts, establishing clear ex- 
pectations for charter schools and providing 
timely, unambiguous answers to questions about 
regulations or waiver requests can be a chal- 
lenge, largely on account of the number of dif- 
ferent departments and persons that may be 
involved in addressing a particular concern. In 
LAUSD, for instance, the constant turnover in 
district personnel and the representatives who 
sit on the district committee that deals with 
charter school matters has led to inconsistent 
directives and counsel provided by different 
district departments. Another problem is that 
district representatives can bring individual as 
well as departmental perspectives on charter 
schools to the table. As a result, it is often diffi- 
cult to develop a unified district viewpoint on 
issues. 

How Districts Can Work Better 
With Charter Schools 

A major goal charter advocates have had, one 
that is often reflected in language regarding leg- 
islative intent, is that the charter school 
movement’s influence be systematic (systemic) 

- i.e., that the reforms occurring within charters 
have a broader impact on the district and its 
other schools. This can only occur if districts 
strengthen their relationship with charter 
schools and enhance their own capacity to learn 
more systematically about what does and does 
not work. In LAUSD, both the district and the 
schools agree that a charter school’s demon- 
strated success in uncertain or risky areas can 
often “help open the door for other schools” 
which have also been requesting more au- 
tonomy in that area. Fbr example, per pupil 
budgeting - considered by some as a fiscal risk 

- was initially attempted by fiscally indepen- 
dent charter schools in the district, and is now 
the superintendent’s goal for all schools over 



the next three years. Similarly, based on the suc- 
cess of charter schools, LAUSD now allows any 
school to contract out maintenance and opera- 
tion services that are under a thousand dollars 
directly, without going through the district. 




Yet the ways in which the district learns from 
charters has so far followed a more or less un- 
charted course rather than being a deliberately 
planned effort. Some of the ways in which dis- 
tricts can enhance their learning and strengthen 
relationships with schools are cited on the fol- 
lowing page. 




barter schools , 



as well as Districts, 



need to realize that 



Plan for the Different Needs of Conver- 
sions and Start-ups 

How a district establishes and maintains rela- 
tionships with charter schools depends in part 
upon the type of charter school with which the 
district is working. For example, in our study we 
found that public school conversions and start- 
up charter schools often present different issues 
for districts. 



administering and 



supporting charter 
schools is not a 



cost-free reform. 



Districts working with public school conversions 
find themselves in the position of having to re- 
define a pre-existing relationship. In the LAUSD 
example, the schools and district found that it’s 
often harder to redefine an old relationship than 
to establish a new one. With conversions, there 
is a long history sometimes characterized by 
wariness. Start-up charter schools, on the other 
hand, typically have little if any history dealing 
with the district and, therefore, have an oppor- 
tunity to forge a new kind of relationship. 



Figure 2: Dependent and Independent Schools in LAUSD 3 
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Greater clarity about what charter schools plan 
to accomplish, and how progress will be mea- 
sured when mid-course changes or corrections 
are made, would also help define the terms of 
accountability. In our experience, districts need 
to consider what happens if some targets (e.g., 
goals in a charter or required standards) are met 
and not others, or if testing procedures should 
change mid-stream, affecting how performance 
can be realistically assessed. By thinking about 
contingencies, sponsoring agencies can help 
ensure that a renewal process is not only fair, 
but also helpful to schools. 

This clarity can be achieved in several ways. 
Fenton Avenue Charter School, for instance, has 
included in its new charter a provision that the 
district set terms of renewal within six months 
of approving its second five year charter. And 
the district coordinator of charter schools, aim- 
ing for greater consistency in setting out expec- 
tations, is having each department outline what 
it looks for in a charter petition so that this infor- 
mation can be conveyed to schools in advance. 

Establish a Liaison Between School 
and District 

Having a district liaison for charter schools who 
is knowledgeable about charter schools as well 
as the district can help streamline communica- 
tion between the two. Formation of a commit- 
tee comprising representatives from various di- 
visions has been LAUSD's chief strategy for co- 
ordinating charter school issues and needs. In 
large districts, such a mechanism is probably 
necessary to ensure a good flow of information 
and greater efficiency in dealing with school 
requests. In addition, LAUSD has a district coor- 
dinator who serves as a liaison; with established 
relationships to various departments, the coor- 
dinator can assist schools by quickly 
shepherding school needs and requests through 
the district. Charter school representatives can 
also serve as liaisons; it has been suggested that 



better communication can be achieved by hav- 
ing charter school representatives sit on the dis- 
trict committee. Because the district coordina- 
tor and charter school operators are familiar with 
the practical realities and issues that surround 
charters, both strategies could also help the dis- 
trict understand how lessons learned from char- 
ters can be applied to other district schools. 
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n short, simply 



Encourage and Support Interaction Be- 
tween Charter and Other Schools 

Charter (and non-charter schools) need oppor- 
tunities to learn from one another about prac- 
tices that have resulted in improved teaching 
and student learning. In LAUSD, fiscally depen- 
dent charter schools are required, and fiscally 
independent charter schools encouraged, to 
participate in activities organized by their geo- 
graphic cluster of schools (sometimes called a 
“complex” - consisting of a high school and its 
feeder schools) about such matters as profes- 
sional development. Also, some charter schools 



meeting the terms 
of one’s old charter 
doesn’t automatically 
guarantee that a 
school’s charter 
will be renewed . 



Figure 3: Size of Start-up vs. Conversion Charter Schools 4 
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Greater clarity about what charter schools plan 
to accomplish, and how progress will be mea- 
sured when mid-course changes or corrections 
are made, would also help define the terms of 
accountability. In our experience, districts need 
to consider what happens if some targets (e.g., 
goals in a charter or required standards) are met 
and not others, or if testing procedures should 
change mid-stream, affecting how performance 
can be realistically assessed. By thinking about 
contingencies, sponsoring agencies can help 
ensure that a renewal process is not only fair, 
but also helpful to schools. 

This clarity can be achieved in several ways. 
Fenton Avenue Charter School, for instance, has 
included in its new charter a provision that the 
district set terms of renewal within six months 
of approving its second five year charter. And 
the district coordinator of charter schools, aim- 
ing for greater consistency in setting out expec- 
tations, is having each department outline what 
it looks for in a charter petition so that this infor- 
mation can be conveyed to schools in advance. 

Establish a Liaison Between School 
and District 

Having a district liaison for charter schools who 
is knowledgeable about charter schools as well 
as the district can help streamline communica- 
tion between the two. Formation of a commit- 
tee comprising representatives from various di- 
visions has been LAUSD’s chief strategy for co- 
ordinating charter school issues and needs. In 
large districts, such a mechanism is probably 
necessary to ensure a good flow of information 
and greater efficiency in dealing with school 
requests. In addition, LAUSD has a district coor- 
dinator who serves as a liaison; with established 
relationships to various departments, the coor- 
dinator can assist schools by quickly 
shepherding school needs and requests through 
the district. Charter school representatives can 
also serve as liaisons; it has been suggested that 



better communication can be achieved by hav- 
ing charter school representatives sit on the dis- 
trict committee. Because the district coordina- 
tor and charter school operators are familiar with 
the practical realities and issues that surround 
charters, both strategies could also help the dis- 
trict understand how lessons learned from char- 
ters can be applied to other district schools. 

Encourage and Support Interaction Be- 
tween Charter and Other Schools 

Charter (and non-charter schools) need oppor- 
tunities to learn from one another about prac- 
tices that have resulted in improved teaching 
and student learning. In LAUSD. fiscally depen- 
dent charter schools are required, and fiscally 
independent charter schools encouraged, to 
participate in activities organized by their geo- 
graphic cluster of schools (sometimes called a 
“complex” - consisting of a high school and its 
feeder schools) about such matters as profes- 
sional development. Also, some charter schools 
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n short, simply 
meeting the terms 
of one’s old charter 
doesn’t automatically 
guarantee that a 
school’s charter 
will be renewed. 



Figure 3: Size of Start-up vs. Conversion Charter Schools 4 
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; start-up charter schools ^ 
enroll less than 206 \ 

students as compared to 
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conversions 
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have initiated activities that encouraged and supported interaction about “best practices.” 
Open Charter School, for instance, started “Institute” days where teachers share success- 
ful curricular and instructional strategies with other teachers from schools (charter and 
non-charter) within, as well as outside of, the district. In our study, the Palisades Charter 
Complex was formed to provide greater consistency, i.e., articulated curriculum, resource 
sharing, schedule and event coordination, and continuity of educational vision across all 
schools within the complex. Representatives from schools in the Palisades Charter Com- 
plex routinely meet in content-specific, cross-level groupings. Participants say that such 
meetings have resulted in greater continuity in curriculum, better professional develop- 
ment, and greater cooperation between teachers at different schools and grade levels. 
Even in situations where a complex is not comprised entirely of charter schools, individual 
charter schools working with feeder schools in their district - for example, an elementary 
charter school working with non-charter middle schools - may find interaction mutually 
beneficial since students from one are likely to attend the other in later years. If districts 
want to systematically gather information on best practices emerging from charter schools, 
districts should provide incentives and structures that will help charters meet more regu- 
larly with other schools. 

Identify Strategies to Assess and Monitor Innovative Approaches 

Not all innovations occurring within charter schools are destined for success. The district 
needs to develop strategies that will help it analyze and determine just which innovations 
are worth recreating. At the onset of a charter petition approval, the district might con- 
sider what it could learn from the new school, as in our example of a new curriculum 
developed for a particular group of high school students whose needs have not been well 
served in the past. In this way, the approval process becomes a way of “testing” new, 
"break the mold” approaches. The district may want to pay particular attention to this 
alternative curriculum, or in other cases a new staffing arrangement or instructional sched- 
ule. By being clear at the onset about the opportunities to learn from charters, districts can 
then set up structures to monitor the ways in which charter schools are reaching or falling 
to reach their goals. Districts can also set up ongoing discussions between district and 
charter school staffs around educational reforms that might benefit all schools. 

Help Charter Schools Align their Performance Goals with 
External Accountability 

States and local districts are increasingly adopting results-oriented accountability systems 
based, in large part, on test scores. Many states are putting in place a three-part account- 
ability system: the establishment of standards coupled with a system of assessments 
designed to measure student progress toward meeting those standards, followed by in- 
centives and/or consequences tied to the results. (This is in contrast to past decades, 
during which school accountability largely meant complying with a set of rules and pro- 
cesses delineated and monitored by the state.) 

Charter petitions lay the foundation for a different kind of accountability by specifying the 
standards (i.e., performance objectives) the individual school hopes to achieve and the 
assessments that will be used to measure progress toward these standards. But these 
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assessments, while matched to the charter’s 
educational approach and philosophy, may not 
necessarily be aligned to the accountability sys- 
tems and assessments that districts are devel- 
oping. Unless noted in authorizing legislation or 
the charter petition, schools may not in fact be 
required to align with these district frameworks. 

Tension occurs when charter schools do not 
choose of their own accord to follow the same 
standards as districts. While forcing alignment 
may be counter to the intent of many charter 
school laws, exploring ways to better align indi- 
vidual charter school performance goals with 
new accountability systems is crucial, if one 
hopes to compare the results of different ap- 
proaches to educating students. In LAUSD, strat- 
egies that create some dialogue around account- 
ability issues have been employed. For example, 
the five charters up for renewal provided input 
on the research issues and questions for the ex- 
ternal evaluation of their schools funded by the 
district. And the district coordinator for charter 
schools has recommended that school repre- 
sentatives be placed on the district charter 
school committee which could also advance dis- 
cussions of accountability. 



How Charter Schools Can Work 
Better With Districts 



Charters wanting to take full advantage of a 
district's resources must work patiently and forth- 
rightly with the district. They must realize that 
while the district may want to assist, it has many 
other concerns and schools to which it must 
attend. 



• • • • 
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Realize that a Completed Petition is only 
the Beginning of the Approval Process 

For many schools, drafting a charter petition is a 
time-consuming task, involving numerous meet- 
ings, several drafts and layers of review by pro- 
spective staff, parents, community members 
and, even, funders. From the school’s perspec- 
tive, submitting it to the sponsor is the end of a 
long cycle of hard work. Yet in many districts 
that sponsor charter schools, particularly in large 
urban ones such as Los Angeles Unified, various 
divisions - special education, curriculum and 
instruction and finance and accounting to name 
but a few - must review petitions for compli- 
ance with federal and state regulations, or col- 
lective bargaining agreements that may still 
apply and possibly set precedents for future 
agreements. Petitions are also reviewed with 
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One comprehensive strategy for aligning stan- 
dards and accountability at the individual school 
level with standards and the need for external 
accountability at the district level is the public 
engagement processes used by the Kyosei 
project, part of WestEd’s Western Assessment 
Collaborative (WAC). The project features "ac- 
countability dialogues" in which school and dis- 
trict partners work together to discuss student 
performance and how to improve it. The goal is 
to find the common ground between two groups: 
"those who require assessment information that 
provides a large-scale picture of the performance 
of the system and those who need richer, more 
contextualized information to guide instruction” 5 



respect to certain district policies. For example, 
though not the case in Los Angeles, some dis- 
tricts review proposals in terms of their adher- 
ence to district standards or curriculum. 
Changes are often requested before a proposal 
is approved and passed on to the next level. 
School board members - who ultimately ap- 
prove the petition - may have still more ques- 
tions and revisions. 

Realizing that the process of approving (and 
renewing) a charter takes time, and preparing 
school staff and supporters for possible revisions, 
can take the surprise (and resentment) out of 
having to do additional work. In short, manag- 
ing expectations about the work ahead and plan- 
ning timelines that allow time for revisions and 
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negotiations can lay the foundation for a better working relationship with the district. 

Acknowledge the Need for External Accountability 

While many of those who start a charter school, especially newly created start-ups, do so 
to realize an alternative educational vision or approach, they must still acknowledge the 
district's external accountability requirements. In order to assess charter schools as a 
strategy for reform, districts need comparative information over time. Districts without 
state assessments will most likely want to administer standardized tests. 

Charter schools, then, must balance the desire to follow one’s own educational approach 
with the district’s need for external accountability. For example, at Open School in LAUSD, 
a former magnet school with a strong child-centered, teacher-developed curriculum, staff 
are conscious of state and district standards and attempt to embed them within their 
instruction. At the same time, they feel standardized tests run counter to their goals - i.e., 
teachers don’t want to lose sight of their child-centered approach that’s focused on expe- 
riential learning. So while the school continues to administer the standardized tests other 
district schools use, staff are simultaneously developing their own performance-based 
assessments. In short, charter schools need to be aware and responsive to the multiple 
levels of accountability that the district and state may require. 

Develop a Strong Accountability Plan Early 

Some of the schools up for renewal say they wish they had put a strong accountability plan 
in place from “day one.” This would have helped ensure a less traumatic and time- 
consuming renewal process. In our study of LAUSD charter schools, schools mentioned a 
need for clear criteria for renewal from the district. But they also acknowledged that they 
learned a great deal in five years about establishing measurable goals (and needing to 
revise many of their original ones). Charters not only need clear goals at the outset, but also 
need a process in place for periodically reviewing progress toward those goals. Major 
changes in staff, location or student composition are some of the things that can change 
a school’s goals and the ways of assessing them. 

Build Productive Relationships with other Charter District Schools 

As noted earlier, charter schools can learn from one another’s experience. Throughout Los 
Angeles County, charter school administrators informally met about once a month to 
discuss specific issues and offer support. More experienced charter schools provided other 
schools that were considering a conversion to charter status with advice and suggestions 
on ways to proceed. Now, a formal networking team of charter schools administrators and 
staff from Ventura, Los Angeles and Orange Counties meet bi-monthly as part of a state- 
wide organization’s - California Network of Educational Charters (CANEC) - efforts to link 
charter schools in the state. (Currently, nine such networks exist throughout California.) 

As indicated earlier, charter schools can also benefit from working with other district 
schools such as their feeder schools. Indeed, such sharing can extend their influence. For 
example, Vaughn Next Century Learning Center (a charter school) has offered teachers in 
neighboring schools the opportunity to participate in some of the professional develop- 
ment activities they hold on their site. 
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Take Advantage of District Resources 

In part, many parents and some staff are at- 
tracted to charter schools because of dissatis- 
j faction with their former public schools. At the 

J same time, founders need to remember that 

districts can be good sources of information and 
j expertise on a variety of issues. This is particu- 

larly important to start-up charter schools that 
j tend to be smaller in size, with fewer staff who 

| often have major responsibilities apart from 

classroom teaching. In such schools, one of the 
; major challenges for staff is to learn and master 

\ new areas of responsibility while simultaneously 

juggling all of the tasks that go along with teach- 
! ing a new curriculum to a new group of students. 

Turning to the district as a quick source of infor- 
mation rather than mounting a new search by 
! oneself makes sense. Our research uncovered 

at least one school in LAUSD that viewed the 
district as a valuable source for information and 
assistance on a variety of issues, ranging from 
teacher professional development opportunities 
j to special education laws and strategies. Char- 

ters might also want to consider taking advan- 
tage of a district’s size. For example, charter 
schools may be able to cut costs by purchasing 
‘ some high-volume supplies from the district. 

Summary — Challenges Abound, 
But So Do Opportunities 

Clearly, districts and charter schools face many 
f challenges — challenges that are likely to mount 

as charters become, as the National Study of 
| Charter Schools puts it, "an accepted part of the 

landscape of public education." More than two- 
^ thirds of the states now have charter legislation, 

( and this budding enthusiasm for charters may 

j 

very well be accompanied by trepidation on the 
part of districts long accustomed to having full 
control of their schools. 

On the other hand, trying to work through these 
concerns - by building productive relationships 
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and opportunities for dialogue - is considered 
essential by both charter schools and district 
staff in LAUSD. In our work, both charter schools 
and the District see some real benefits of char- 
ter schools (see figure 4). And the growth in 
charters experimenting with new approaches 
can help districts and educators learn more 
about what works well for certain students and 
their communities. By breaking down old barri- 
ers, setting clear goals and expectations, and 
creating more opportunities for critical dialogue 
around such issues as professional development 
and accountability, charter schools and districts 
have an opportunity to transform the educational 
landscape. 



Figure 4: Lessons Learned About the Benefits 
and Drawbacks of Charter Schools 
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